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the story of the thirteen duels which John Bolyai accepted, fought, and won suc- 
cessively with the mere interlude of a violin-solo. On the other hand, although 
neither our use nor our understanding of logarithms is helped by the knowledge 
that Napier conceived the idea of them before exponents were used, and developed 
them wholly from geometrical and fluxional considerations, yet as an indication of 
the way in which science has grown up, nothing could be more instructive. 

On the first of these points Professor Cajori lays some stress, not omitting to 
emphasise also the importance of the history of mathematics as a repository of the 
errors of the past, which if known can be avoided. 

Professor Cajori's book is, as he calls it, a brief general history of mathematics. 
One must not expect to find in it a new treatment nor the embodiment of new views 
regarding the theory or the mode of development of knowledge. He relies, on this 
score, and especially in the earlier parts of the work, on the books and opinions of 
other investigators rather than on the subject-matter itself, and in some instances 
is uncritical on the philosophical side of the questions. For example, on that old 
crux, Why the Greeks made no progress in Mechanics, Physics, etc., he cites Whe- 
well's theory that it was due to their not having "distinct and appropriate ideas" ; 
which, since that is the very problem, is not calculated to throw much light on the 
ancient stagnancy in science. Perhaps, also, more references to the literature which 
contests the philosophical foundations of the Gauss and Riemann mathematical meta- 
physics might be given, for nothing, perhaps, needs more the curb of philosophical 
criticism than just this branch of speculation. But a small book cannot be an ency- 
clopaedia of the formal sciences, and our remarks, far from aspersing the character 
and merit of Professor Cajori's work, will go merely to show its scope and purpose. 
Its style is vivid and terse, and in mechanical execution and arrangement of matter 
the book attains a high standard. Undoubtedly, as a manual and handy book of 
reference it will fulfil an important office. More especially is this true of the chapter 
entitled " Recent Times," where, in contradistinction to the early history, much 
valuable information has been brought together which could hardly be found else- 
where in so compact a form, if at all, in any one book. This is its really valuable 
feature. It remains to be added, and as forcibly as possibly, that for a book de- 
signed " to be acceptable to teachers and students " the price is much too high, and 
that apparently without justification. T. J. McCormack. 

Psychology for Teachers. By C. Lloyd Morgan, Principal of University Col- 
lege, Bristol. London : Edward Arnold. Pages, 251. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 

The greater part of the fundamental doctrines of this latest book of Professor 
Morgan's are contained in his Introduction to Comparative Psychology, reviewed by 
us in the last Monist ; and all the excellent qualities of lucidity and animation which 
marked that work are again displayed here. The book is designed for teachers and 
aims to show, by a running exposition of the salient points of psychology, how the 
practical problems of education can be elucidated and furthered by attention to the 
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results of scientific analysis. The charm of the book lies in the fluency and vivacity 
of the author's style, as in the breadth and naturalness of his interests. What is 
offered us are not vague generalisations, but doctrines and facts which appeal to our 
familiar and best experience. The ten chapters which constitute the book are en- 
titled as follows : States of Consciousness, Association, Experience, Perception, 
Analysis and Generalisation, Description and Explanation, Mental Development, 
Language and Thought, Literature, Character and Conduct. Skilful is Professor 
Morgan's use in these expositions of the idea of a "focus" and " margin" of con- 
sciousness, and of the idea of a "mental background." The chapter on literature 
is admirable, and itself a striking witness of that union of scientific grasp with 
literary appreciation which the author commends. This book is by long odds the 
best popular work for persons beginning the subject of pedagogy which we know of, 
and one which certainly no practical teacher can afford to leave unread. It con- 
stituted originally a course of lectures delivered in Edinburgh in connexion with the 
Summer School of Art and Science, and it should also be mentioned perhaps that 
Dr. J. G. Fitch, late one of Her Majesty's Chief Inspectors of Training Colleges, 
has supplied to the book a commendatory preface. T. J. McC. 

Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. By Wilhelm Wtmdt. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by /. E. Creighton and E. B. Titchener. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York : Macmillan & Co. 1894. 
Pages, 454. Price, $4.00. 

The work from which this translation has been made is the revised and enlarged 
edition (1892) of Wundt's early popular lectures on psychology, published when the 
science was merely a " programme for the future" (1862) and necessarily in a very 
incomplete condition. The present volume, which is substantially a new and mod- 
ern work, will serve a good purpose in instruction, as an intermediate reading be- 
tween the first elements and the more technical treatises. The translators, who are 
two assistant professors in the University of Cornell, have acquitted themselves 
creditably of their arduous task, and it is to be hoped that their success and experi- 
ence will encourage them to undertake the translation of Wundt's larger work — 
than which they could render the world no greater service. A superficial glance 
shows a few oversights in the book. The velocity of light is given (p. 92) as 
" 42, 100 miles " in a second, where German miles not English miles are meant. Also 
(p. 93) the ambiguous term "billions" might have been replaced by "millions of 
millions," or by figures. On p. 1 and elsewhere "natural philosophy," which in 
English commonly means " physics," and not " philosophy of nature " in the Ger- 
man sense, hardly gives the right contrast to "natural science." As regards the 
typography, it was certainly ill-advised to retain the cuts with the German color- 
designations, when they might have been replaced at a very small cost. The work 
should also have had an index. fi/cpic. 



